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was doubtless acquainted with the stock character of the Brahmin and
with U Kyin U's play, which was extant in his time, does not follow
the earlier dramatists, and he greatly modifies the story. Presuming a
knowledge of the story by the audience, he begins his play at the
point where Waythandaya is already in exile with his family. The
opening is a comic scene between two hermits in the forest. These
hermits, who are U Pon Nya*s own invention, have nothing to do with
the story except that, in the course of their conversation, we learn that
Waythandaya and his family are living as exiles in another part of the
forest. In the second scene, we see a tree-god and a goddess. The
god tells the goddess that Zuzaka has succeeded in getting the children
and that it is the duty of the gods in the forest to look after them.
Thev decide to follow Zuzaka, and become visible to the children in
the form of their parents, but not visible to the Brahmin. When they
have departed, Ma-di enters, crying, for she has forebodings of
disaster. She sees the hut from a distance, but the children and
Waythandaya do not come running to meet her as they usually do,
and when she calls there is no answer. She faints, and Waythandaya
comes weeping and, having nursed her back to consciousness, confesses
what he has done. Grief-stricken they decide that they must wait
patiently for better days, as it is too late to follow the Brahmin. In
the third scene, the guardian of the forest, the hunter, enters. It is
unfortunate that the last few lines of the play are missing, but from oral
and written accounts of the play, we know that the children are saved. It
is legitimate perhaps to assume that the hunter finds Zuzaka with the
children and takes them all to the king, with happy results. No other
ending seems possible because (1) the entry of the hunter, marshalling
his hounds to look around the forest, clearly shows that U Pon Nya
intends him to contribute some incident of importance to the mam
action: and (2) as only a few lines are missing, it is impossible that
U Pon Nya could have crowded into so limited a space all the con-
cluding events of the original story.

In this play U Pon Nya has very little interest in the narration of
the story. Perhaps the story was so well known that it would have
been pointless to pay much attention to it. He is intent upon doing
three things: to make the audience laugh, to make it weep, and to
show that all human beings, whether rich or poor, high or low, reli-.
gious or otherwise, suffer the same through the loss of loved ones. In
the first scene, which is entirely comic, the humour is genuine, and
not coarse as in Kawihala* There is also a gentle satire against monks